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ABSTRACT 

The HEW Audit Agency has review'^d the progress being 
mad^ by state educational agencies (SEAs) in assuring that local 
educational agencies (LEAs) are designing and implementing projects 
to meet the special educational needs of educationally deprived 
children, as called for under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, as amended, performance data for 14 states was 
studied for the 1972-73 sch«3ol year and compared with similar data 
for the 1969-70 school year. All projects implemented by 112 LEAs 
during the 1969-70 school year and all projects implemented by the 
same LEAs during the school year 1972-73 were r*>viewed- Also all 
project applications for the school year 1972-73 submitted by 369 
additional LEAs in the 14 states were examined. In reviewing the 
effectiveness of SEA practices, (1) the extent that LEAs were using 
Title I funds for meeting the high-priority educational needs of 
educationally deprived children, and (2) the extent of any 
improvements made by the LEAs in using funds for such purposes were 
determined. The LEAs in those states operating under a concept of 
firm central authority seemed to have made the best showing in using 
their Title 1 funds for high-priority activities. Several SEAs 
however, still have not been successful in convincing LEAs to use 
Title I funds to the greatest advantage in keeping with program 
objectives. (Author/JM) 
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Dear Dr. Boll: 

Enclosed is our report on tho review of progress in seloctod 
Statcij! in mooting spocial educational neods under Titlo I of 
tho r'lementary and Secondary Education Act. The report pre- 
sents our analysis and conclusions based on audits of projects 
implemented by selected local educational agencies (LFAs) in 
14 States. These States received about $302 million or 2 3 per- 
cent of the Federal funds allotted during fiscal year 197 3. 
Individual audit reports will be issued to each State educa- 
tion agency (SEA) and v;ill include recommendations to improve 
administration at the SEAs. 

In reviewing the effectiveness of SEA practices, we determined 
(1) the extent that LEAs used their Title I funds for high- 
priority educational needs during school year 1972/73 and (2) 
the extent of improvements made by the LEAs in using funds for 
such purposes since school year 1969/70. 

While the situations varied t there was a pattern of chancre for 
|:he bettor. In 1969/70, the LEAs applied an average of 6^. per- 
cent of Title I money for high-priority educational activities. 
By contrast, in 1972/73, tho LEAs in the same States used 
percent of the funds for high-priority educational activities. 
Conversely, Title I funds used for general aid and low-priority 
activities docroasod from about 2J to 12. percent. This positive 
change can be attributed to clearer guidelines from USOE, more 
effective Federal and SEA monitoring, and better familiarity 
and acceptance of the requirements of the program by many 
SEAs. 
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Further improvement is «till needed, however, becauBe 12 
purctuit of I'itle I fmuU? wore still not btjinq uaed for 
hi(|h-pridrity tnctivitit^B, iloim mhs havu r.rtinta.inod n 
panaive roltj and havt» i>ot botm aucceasjful ivi convincinrj 
IJ-:A8 to US50 thtur Title I fund« to the tjreatefjt advantaqe 
in meeting program objuctives. Certain project activitiur. 
seemed particularly suaeeptible to genural aid. Tn some 
instances, the cjonoral aid activitiof.) could have buen identi- 
fied by a more thorough State review of project applications. 
On-site monitoriny of! projects was needed for dutermininq how 
projects are actually carried out at the LL'As. AIko in those 
J^tates that did not actively manage the program, the I,EAs 
generally did not systematically assess educational needs 
and identify educationally deprived children. We recommended 
that OE: 

— More closely monitor the procedures used by the SEAs 
in reviewing and approving projects, 

— Require the SEAs to provide LEAs information and 
training on the requirements for needs assessments, 
identification of priority needs, and concentration 
of services on educationally deprived children. 

—Require the SEAs to increase their on-site monitoring 
of projects to assure that the projects are implemented 
in accordance with approved applications. Emphasis 
should be placed on projects in the larger LEAs having 
activities susceptible to implementation as general aid. 

Your stc f f has expressed general concurrence with our findings 
and recommendations. Their comn\ents are included in the report. 

Wo hope this report will help you in administering the program. 
Any questions or further comments would be welcomed. Also, we 
would appreciate being advised within 60 days of the status of 
corrective actions. Copies of this report are being sent to 
the Secretary and other top Department officials. 



Sincerely yours. 




Edward W. Stepnick 
Director, HEW Audit Agency 
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RBViEW OF PKOGKESS 
IN SELECTED STATES IN MEETING 
SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
TITLE r OF the' ELEMEUTAUY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION ACT OF 196 5 



INTRODUCTION 

The HEW Audit Agency has reviewed the progress being made 
by State educational agencioa (SEAs) in assuring that local 
educational agencies (LEAs) are designing and implementing 
projects to meet the special educational needs of educa- 
tionally deprived children, as called for under Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, as amended. 
Performance data for 14 States was studied for the 1972/73 
school year and compared with similar data for the 1969/70 
school year. During fiscal year 1973 these States received 
$302 million or 23% of the total of $1.3 billion allotted 
under Title I. In the 14 States, we .reviewed all projects 
implemented by 112 LEAs during the 1969/70 school year and 
all projects implemented by the same LEAs during the school 
year .1972/73. Also, all project applications for the school 
year 1972/73 submitted by 369 additional- LEAs in the 14 states 
were examined. The scope of our review is further described 
on page 10. 

Title I provides financial assistance to LEAs for planning 
and operating special programs for educationally deprived 
children in schools having high concentrations of children 
from low-income families. It is a supplementary program 
designed to upgrade the educational opportunities of educa- 
tionally deprived children. The U. S. Office of Education 
(USOE) administers the program at the national level, reviews 
and approves State applications for participation in the pro- 
gram, develops regulations and guidelines, provides consultative 
services to SEAs, and assesses program progress. 

State applications contain assurances that the SEAs will 
administer the program and submit reports in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act. SEAs are responsible for determining 
that LEA projects are designed to meet the special educational 
needs of educationally deprived children in areas having high 
concentrations of children from low-income families and for 
providing necessary assistance and monitoring to ensure that 
Title I funds are used only for proper projects. 
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LKAti art* nai^ponsiblo tor dt5vr;>lopin<j (\nd impit.>mt-;ntinsj j,)roj0Cta 
undor tht.' Tit.lt? i proi^ram* Thi n r«^5aponsibl LUy incjlutUni 
dr^ttjnaining school attoadancu art-ias tJliylblD far participa- 
tion, iwluntify liuj the uduaauloaallv ck^pravml ohildren in thuso 
aroaa, dt^ttirminiutj tiie .special, uducdtioiial taHid^J of auch 
ohilcU'ii^n, and adopting proctiduroa tor ovaluatiny tho uftectivu- 
i\QQS ul* tiui proji.5ot:3, 

In reviewing the of: f octivenosa of SEA practices we determinod 
(1) tho Gxtont that LEAs wore using Titlu I funds; for mooting 
the liigh-priority educational noods of educationally deprived 
children, and (2) tlui fixtont of any improvoments made by tho 
LIvAs in using funda for such purposes. We defined high-priority 
educational activities as supplemental instruction in language 
arts, reading, and mathematics, including the services of class** 
room teachers and teacher aides, specialty professionals who 
worked directly with deprived children, and educational equip- 
ment and training aids closely related to remedial projects. 
Activities in art, music, physical education, home economics, 
drivers education, were considered low-priority. Activitier^ 
benefiting entire schools or the student body at large, or in 
a specified grade in a school were considered general aid. 

V/hile the situations varied in the 14 States, there seemed to 
be a pattern of change for the better. In 1969/70, the LEAs 
applied an average of 6 3 percent of Title I money for high- 
priority educational activities. By contrast, during school 
year 1972/7 3, the LEAs in the same Statas used 76 percent of 
the funds for high-priority educational activities. Conversely, 
Title I funds used for general aid and low-priority activities 
decreased from 23 to about 12 percent. 



We attribute the improvements to several reasons — clearer guide- 
lines from the USOE, more effective Federal and SEA monitoring 
processes, and better familiarity and acceptance of the require- 
ments of the program by many SEAs. Nevertheless, further 
improvement is still needed because during 1972/73, about 
12 percent of Title T funds were still not being used for 
high-priority activities in the 14 States. 



Title I funds used for ; 1969/70 



1972/73 



High-priority educational activities 63.3% 
General aid and low-priority activities 23.0% 
Project administration and other 13 . 7% 



75.9% 
.11.8% 
12.3% 
100.0% 



100.0% 
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MnMifca ot^ titronc j SKA Admini s^tration 

The LKAs in thofu^ ?^tatuy oporatiug under a conctn^t oC fij-u* 
ciiiitrv^ I authority fcsotjmod to have mado the boat whowiutj in 
uriimj tihtJir Titio I funds tor liUjli-priority activitiun. 
.YPUyintj thus managt.-ment pontur.? wert^ tho. Statt^u of Conni->cticuu . 
NnhrwiGka, and Ohio, for school year 1972/73 tho LL'Aa in tlioau 
^.t<itpH budg<dttHl 90.3, d«.b, and BB.l porcent, roHnoctivoly , 
lor n.ujh-pri.ority uducationaX aotivitiotj , whilo leBjj than ono- 
IHU'cant wat3 u«od for low-priority and general aid ..ictivitius. 
iho roinaindfcsr waa spont on administrativo exponjsgr,. 

Substantial gains in the percentages of fund£5 used by tho LliAs 
tor high-prioricy educational activities were noted in some 
States. Those making the largest gains are shown below; 

Percentages of Title I Funds Used For 
Migh-l'riority Educational Act ivi bias 

1969/70 1972/73 " 

Kansas 55.9% B4,7% 

Missouri 67.61 85.0% 

Nebraska 62.3% 88.5% 

Oklahoma 27. 1^ 63.3% 

Tennessee. 54.9% 79.8% 

Our study indicates that strengthened SEA administration was 
one of the reasons for these gains. Some of the improvement 
can also be attributed to the cooperativeness of SKAs in positvely 
reacting to recommendations in reports by USOE program revi*^w 
teams and the HEW Audit Agency. In some States the gains, how- 
ever, were attributed to a better understanding by the LEAs of 
program objectives rather than to any appreciable improvement 
in SEA administration. 



States Needing Stronger SEA Administration 

Several SEAs, however, still have not been successful in convincing 
LEAs to use Title I funds to the greatest advantage in keeping with 
program objectives. These SEAs have generally taken a posture of 
minimal involvement and loose supervision over project formulation 
and implementation by LEAs. Some SEAs saw their management role 
as supportive--of fering suggestions on program matters, rather 
than enforcing the Act and regulations. Others did not believe 
they had the authority to disapprove projects proposed by LEAs. 
The LEAs in these States used large amounts of their grants for 
general aid and low-priority activities. 

Detailed comparative schedules showing the results of our analysis 
in the 14 States are included as Exhibits A and D on pages 11 and 12 
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Projr>cts Sugc o ptiblo to Providing Gtmeyal Aid t o Edugat ^^^^^^^ 

Certain project activitios, in general, soem to bu particularly 
^uflcoptiblt} to misdirection by LEAs* These are: (1) intitruational 
and ttMchor aide«, (2) class size reductions, (3) librarirtn and 
libri»rian aidas, and (4) supportive sorvices. Without careful 
monitoring by the SKAs the«e activities tend to provide general 
aid. SKAa can id-^ntif;y these activities in some project appli- 
cations5; how the projectis are actually implemented, howuver, 
can be discerned only by on-sUte visits. During our on-site 
visits, wo observed "that LEAs often provided services to all 
children in a particular grade, class, or school, evon though 
the project applications stated that services would be provided 
- to educationally deprived children. 

Teacher Aides 

Some instructional and teacher aid projects concentrated services 
on the special educational needs of educationally deprived 
children. For example, we observed that some aides spent a 
specified period (usucilly 30 minutes) in a one-to-one situation 
helping children whose special educational need was reading and/ 
or mathematics. Schools reported that these projects resulted 
in substantial student gains in relatively short periods of time. 
Many projects, however, provided general aid to education. General 
aid duties observed were: (1) keeping order in the halls, play- 
grounds, buses, lunch rooms, and comn^on areas; (2) doing typing, 
filing and other general office work for principals; and (3) per- 
forming classroom chores such as collecting milk money, grading 
papers, handing out materials, operating projectors, and other 
menial tasks. These activities did not focus on the special 
educational needs of educationally deprived children. 

Class Size Reductions 

Class size reduction projects almost always provided general aid 
to education. About the only exceptions were class reduction 
projects in schools with extremely high percentages of educa- 
tionally deprived children, or class size reductions resulting 
from all day pull out projects. Routine class size reductions 
benefited entire schools, grades or classes, and, in some 
instances, the non-oducationally deprived children received 
most of the benefits simply because they outnumbered the educa- 
tionally deprived. 
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I.ibrairlan and Librarian Aides 

Librarian and Libri^rian aide projects were suscoptiblo to 
bciing implt^muiitod an cjenoral aid to education. Difjcussiona 
with the library pt^rBonnol involved usually rovealmi th^nt 
thoy could not idenfciiy tho children eliAjiblt? for, or parti- 
cipatintj in Tit It? I £ictivi ticu , and that they sjervod tht^ nouda 
oi all children. The LBAs advis^ad that thuuu projocts providc'd 
aorvicos loncj dt.!Sirod, but could not be afforded until Title I 
fundi^ became* ava ilablo. 

Supportive Servico H 

Sovejral supportive services wero implemented as cjenerax aid. 
Services auch as media contera, nurses, counselors, and psycholo- 
cjiBts were often available to all children, whetht>r or not identi- 
fied as educationally deprived. Some of the general aid activities 
were identifiable as such in the project applications. In other 
instances, we observed during our visits to the LEAs that services 
were being provided to all children desiring or needing the services, 
even though the project applications stated that services would be 
provided to children identified as eligible to participate in thw 
program. 

VJe also observed that many low-priority projects for art, music, 
and physical education wore provided under open enrollment to all 
students . 



The design and imp] ementation of projects not meeting special educa- 
tional needs may be attributable to misunderstanding by LEA officials 
of program requirements pertaining to general aid. Some LEAs con- 
sidered projects approvable as long as some of the educationally 
deprived children benefited from the projects. Benefits to non- 
educationally deprived children were considered as justifiable 
spin-offs. Sometimes the spin-off benefits, however, were greater _ 
than the benefits to the educationally, deprived children. Such 
practices dilute resources tl;at otherwise could be concentrated 
on the special educational needs of educa.tionally deprived children. 

Influence of Large LEAs 

The larger LEAs tended to use higher percentages of their grants 
for general aid and low-priority activities thun did the other 
LEAs. Projects planned by the large LEAs were inclined to pro- 
vide supportive type services such as media centers, nurses, 
counselors, and psychologists. These activities, as previously 
noted, are more likely to be implemented as, or evolve into, 
general aid. 
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improving project design in tho largor LEAs is i>articular,ly 
inH)o^t.ant since th(?y contain the highest numbor.s of t;dvu^ationaily 
tkjpiivgd childrtin and likcwisii) receive lar^jt^r amouuta of Titlo 1 
£undi.i. 

Neoda As80«smont and Tdontif Ication of KducationaXly Do[>rivotj| 
Chiiafen 

In thoBo Statoa that used large amounta of funds for general 
aid and low-priority activities, our review disclosed a ytfiioral 
lack of valid needs ausessment data. We found little in the v;ay 
of syatomatic procedures to assess special educational needs and 
to identify thoae children most in need of supplementary educa- 
tional services. This contributed to the LEAs designing projects 
that did not meet the special educational needs of educationally 
deprived children. 

Also, objective testing did not always substantiate the assess- 
ments by teachers. At several LKAs, children testing in the lower 



in Mississippi, aii or mosu ox cne cniiuren were ciesignciteu 
as having reading problems, regardless of the results of objective 
testing. In these LKAs, projects were spread over such large 
populations that concentrated remedial services were precluded. 

We noted also that at 78 of the 481 LEAs in 14 States reviewed 
for school year 1972/73, about $8.5 million was budgeted for 
general aid activities and low-priority needs, even though identi- 
fied special educational needs were only partially met as follows: 



Identified 

Special 
educational 
needs 

Reading 
Language arts 
Mathematics 



Identified Participating in 
educationally project 

deprived f or special need 
children cHildren Percent 



309,653 
49,517 
68,156 



127,653 
10,042 
16,480 



41.1% 
20. 3% 
24.2% 



Unmet Special 
educational needs 
Children Percent 



182,514 
39,475 
51,676 



58.9% 
79.7% 
75.8% 



Generally, the 78 LEAs developed needs assessment data in only 
those grades in which a particular project was conducted. Since 
complete needs assessment data was not available, it is possible 
that the unmet special educational needs were even higher than 
shown above* 
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USOE program reviowe in those Statejs whcru hiq\\ pojrctjhtaytm of 
Tiilw I t'unda wijrv;'? ut'ud for goncjral aid to evluaatlon and low- 
lariority projcjcts wurv? only partially offtactlvc? in convinoimj 
j'sKAfs to take a firm poMturu on r<:HjuirU.<;j Lr^Aa to coiu?wnti:atw 
availablti tiuulB on t\u> i^pociai tiducationul nyi>d^j oil tKiucJationaiiy 
dtjprivc'd childt^n. 

As early aa 1971, UBOE iduntifiud tho yonojral aid prublum and tno 
failuro by many LllAs to identity apocial oducationai noculH tlirough 
a comprelu-nisiivo assesamunt program. VBOV) recommtindud in moBt 
CvU}oi5 that iir.mv!diate action be takon by tho KllAb to corroct tho 
spocifioally cited activities that provided tjonaral aid, and 
that reviews bo mado of all hluk project applications to dotermino 
it' similar projects wore al.so providing general aid. Tho SEAs 
v;ere roquoated to assist LEAs in developing procedures for assessing 
the educational needs of eligible participants* The SEAs generally 
agreed with the findings and recommendationu , but tho recommendations 
v;ere not always implemented. 

In 1972, USOE conducted program reviews and found that SEAS had 
made some progress, but the same program weakness continued . A 
new tack was then taken. UoOi: attempted to make their recommenda- 
tions more specific and suiiceptible to easy implementation. This 
may work better. These recommendations were generally accepted by 
tho Si:As. Complete results of implementation will, however, not 
be seen until project year 1974, since project year iy73 had 
already begun when some of the roconmendations were made. 

While the SEAs have accepted program review recommendations, there 
seems to be sufficient cause, based on past exporience, to more 
closely monitor those SL'As that operate under a policy of minimal 
involvement in LEA projects. Those SEAs have had only limited 
success in convincing LEAs to revise projects in order to con- 
centrate on special educational needs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

USOE has increased the frequency and quality of its reviews of - . 
SEA and LEA Title I programs, and more illustrative guidance has 
been provided to the SEAs. Positive results of these intensified 
efforts can be seen in the incroased effectiveness of SEA manage- 
ment in many States. Some SEAs, however, have not progressed 
beyond a passive role in carrying out their responsibilities for 
- assuring that LEA projects are designed and iiuplemented to meet 
tho special educational needs of educationally deprived children. 
USOE should make concentrated efforts to encourage these SEAs, 
and others having similar problems, to take a more active role 
in assuring that LEA projects are designed and implemented in 
accordance with the intent of Title I, and to take a firmer 
stand in disapproving projects that are not designed to meet 
the special educational needs of educationally deprived children. 
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To accomplish this, USOE should: 

(1) ConsidujT visiting tho StlAs at the timo project 
applications aro submittod for approval. This 
opportunity should be used to monitor the iSEAs* 
project review and approval process . 

(2) Require the SEAs to take a more active role 

in dissiminating information and providing training 
to LKAs in order that they be better advised of the 
requirements and objectives of Title I. Emphasis 
should bo placed on the requirements for needs assess- 
ments, identification of priority needs, and concen- 
tration of services on educationally deprived children. 

(3) Require the SEAs to more closely monitor LEA projects 
to assure that the projects are actually carried out in 
accordance with approved applications. Priority should 
be given to monitoring projects in the larger LEAs pro- 
viding services that are susceptible to becoming general 
aid activities. As part of the monitoring process, the 
SEAs should be encouraged to require that projects be 
periodically audited in line with guidelines prepared 

by the llEVI Audit Agency for use by independent auditors. 

USOE COMMENTS 

Formal comments on the matters discussed in this report are con- 
tained in a November 12, 1973 memorandum of the Director, Division 
of Compensatory Education (DCE/BESE) . In general USOE agreed 
with our findings and recommendations. Responses to our recom- 
mendations follow: 

Overall Comments 

"It is encouraging to note from the report that since 
the school term 1969-70 there has been quite an improve- 
ment in the management of Title I program and activities 
\ by the State educational agencies". 

"Not so encouraging, though, is the fact that some SEAs... 
have not progressed beyond a passive role in carrying 
out their responsibilities for assuring that LEA projects 
are designed and implemented to meet the needs of educa- 
tionally deprived children". 
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Recommendation No« 1 - partially Concur 

"Certain restraints faced by DCE/BESIS, though, preclude 
staff members from visiting SEAs and becoming involved 
in the actual approval procedure as requested by the 
auditors. However, DCE/BKSE personnel will continue to 
provide consultative services to SEAs on matters relating 
to project approval," 

HEW Audit Agency Comments ; We did not intend for USOE 
personnel to be involved to the extent of actually approving 
or disapproving LEA projects. We believe, however, that 
a review of the practices followed by the SEAs when actually 
reviewing and approving projects, or at least before the 
projects are implemented by the LEAs, could more timely 
affect the quality of SEA reviews and preclude them from 
continuing to approve projects that do not meet Title I 
requirements. We have accordingly reworded our recommenda- 
tion. 

Recommendations No. 2 and 3 - Concur 

"Within the framework of DCE/BESE staff limitations, we 
will make a concerted effort to work with the State 
agencies. . .and urge them to take a firmer stand in dis- 
approving projects that are not designed to meet the 
needs of Title I children." 

"Specifically, DCE/BESE plans to include, as an integral 
part of the annual on-site review of SEAs' programs, appro- 
priate procedures that would correct the problems of using 
Title I funds for general aid and on low-priority activities. 
These program reviews would be supplemented by a strong 
technical assistance effort and by encouraging the SEAs 
to more closely monitor LEA projects in order to determine 
whether the projects are being conducted in accordance with 
the approved applications. " 
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SCOPE OF REVIEW 

Tho findings discussed in this report aro based on leviews in 
14 JJcatQS. Wq examined project applications and supporting inforraa- 
tioii for all projects implomunted by 112 LEAs during school years 
196S'/70 and 1972/73. Also, we made a review at the i3EAs of all 
pro j sets implemented by an additional 369 LEAs during school year 
1972/73. During fiscal year 1973, these States received Title I 
funds of about $302 million, or 23 percent of the total program 
funds. 

The States included in our review were those scheduled for routine 
audit in fiscal year 1973. The number of LEAs selected in each 
State was limited to 40 or a lesser number that would result in 
a review of 70 percent of Title I expenditures in the State. 

Our review was made in accordance with standards for governmental 
auditing. The principal objective was to consider the effective- 
ness of SEA practices and procedures for assuring that LEA projects 
were designed and implemented to meet the special educational needs 
of educationally deprived children. We also reviewed the practices 
and procedures used by selected LEAs for designing and implementing 
projects. At the LEAs we observed projects and discussed project 
activities with school district administrators, teachers, and 
support personnel. In addition, we examined the effectiveness 
of program reviews performed by teams composed of Title I officials 
from the USOE, Regional Offices of Education, and SEAs. We did not, 
however, attempt to assess the extent to which individual projects 
had actually overcome educational deprivation of participating 
students. 

The specific SEAs and the number of LEAs reviewed are listed in 
Exhibits A and B. Separate audit reports are being issued to each 
of the SEAs in accordance with our normal practices. 
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Explanation of Footnotes for Exhibits A and 13 

1. Includefs regular and suinmc^r school instruction in lanrji^aqo 
arts, remedial rocuUny, romndial math, remedial Bcicnco, romodiaJ 
social Ptudifis, tutoring, class size reductions only for educa- 
tionally deprived children, etc., and remedial instruction for 
handicapped students such as oducahle and trainable mentally 
retarded, emotionally disturbed, hard of hearing, deaf, speech 
impaired, visually handicapped or other health impaired educa- 
tionally deprived children, 

2. Includes only classroom aides whose duties directly benefit 
educationally deprived children, 

3. Includes supervisors, program coordinators and consultants, 
etc., who work directly with instructional staff in planning 

and performing instructional activities for educationally deprived 
children. 

4. Includes social workers, counselors, psychologists, curriculum 
directors, program evaluators, speech therapists, hearing therapists, 
health services, etc, 

• 

5. Includes classroom materials and supplies associated directly 
with basic instructional activities. 

6. Includes instructional equipment such as overhead projectors, 
reading machines, film projectors, etc. 

7. Includes library, media center, food service, teacher release 
time for planning, etc. 

8. Includes project activities which tend to benefit entire schools 
or the student body at large in a school or in a specified grade 

in a school . 



9. Includes art, m.usic, phsyical education, home economics, drivers 
education, industrial arts, fine arts, etc, 

10. Includes superintendents, principals, project directors, 
secretaries, clerical aides, custodial and maintenance service, 
transportation, administrative materials and supplies, in-service 
training, operation of plant, mileage and per diem, audit expense, 
rent, construction and remodeling, etc. 
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APPENDIX 



STATL' EDUCATIONAIi AGENCIES' CCWIENTS 



Some SEAs disacjreGd with our tincUngs concerning substnn^ial 
amounts of ESEA Title I funds being used for cjeneral aid purposes. 
Thoy ques3tioned our classifications of activities and our determi- 
nations of activities providing general aid to education. In most 
instances, however, SEAs» comments were based on project descriptions 
contained in the applications rather than on how the projects were 
actually implemented by the LEAs. 

Other comments appeared to be based on liberal interpretations of 
the ESEA Title I regulations. Our criteria for general aid was 
uniformly applied to projects in all States. The basis for our 
determinations was 45 CEH 116.17(g) which requires that projects 
must be tailored to contribute particularly toward meeting one or 
more of the special educational needs of educationally deprived 
children and should not be designed merely to meet the needs of 
schools or of the student body at large in a school or in a speci- 
fied grade in a school. 

t 

Bolow are summaries of comments by the individual States. 

1. Utah - The Superintendent concurred v;ith the various 
budget categories used in our analysis, but did not agree 
with the total budgeted amount included in our report. 
He did not concur with amounts shown for teacher aides 
and other activities found to be general aid to education. 

HEW Audit Agency Comments ; The Superintendent's disagree- 
ment with the budgeted expenditures was partially due to 
budget changes after completion of our review. Teachers 
and teacher aides were the only noted general aid activities. 
Budgeted expenditures for school year 1972/73 were $33,218 
and $128,283, respectively. At one LEA, for example, six 
teachers taught Spanish to all children in the first, second, 
and third grades. At the same LEA, teacher aides worked with 
both Title I and non-Title I children. At another LEA, field 
trips were provided to all first grade children in the target 
area schools. 
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2. Tennessee - Tho Commissioner citad tliruc-s reasoiuj 
for not' endorsing tho classification of cortaiii itemfs 
as gont^ral aid. Thuro vv-an not sufficient time to check 
tho validity of tho data loportod; tho department litiongly 
disagroos witli tiic; olaaaiiication syjstem uaed in tho atudy 
to dif forontiatci between academic and nonacademic educa- 
tion activities; and the 'MIA would nc?ed concurrence from 
LEA officials whose ayutciu.-i were involved before endorsing 
the at\idy. 

HEW Audit Agenc y Comment a; While the Coimul^iiiionor ' 
c oiViT'-e n t s indicate over"alT nonccncurronco with our findings, 
no specific items of disagreement were projjonted. The 
comments concerning tho ciai^sif ication of academic and 
nonacademic activities are not addressed to the general 
aid issue. General aid tictivities were primarily profes- 
sional support, general supportive services, and teacher 
aides. Budgeted t'xpL-jndi tures for school year 1972/73 wore 
$272,070, $83,023, and $121,087, respectively. Services 
were provided in a manner that benefited entire districts, 
schools, or grades within a school, l-'or c;:ample, at one 
LEA Title I funds were used to provide nurse services to 
all children in target schools. The Title 1 nurses activity 
reports in one ot the schools showed that 47 percent of the 
children served wore not Title I childr"e»i. 

3. New Jersey - The Title I Director did not agree v;ith 
the finding involving projects determined to be general 
aid and low-priority activities. ile isLated that it is 
possible for Title I participating students to receive 
direct services in a general classroom setting, and that 
tho quality of such services is not necessarily affected 
because there may be residual bonciits to non-Title I 
students who may be present. 

HEW Audit Agency Comments : Major categories of general aid 
were teachers and teacher and community aides. Budgeted . __. . 
expenditures for school year 1972/73 v;ore $365,757 and 
$2,817,072, respectively. These activities benefited 
entire grades, schools, or school districts. One LEA 
implemented a teacher aid project, including an intern 
component at a cost of about $1.5 million. The aides were 
assigned to target schools on the basis of the number of 
kindergarten and first grade classes in each school. The 
aides provided services to all children in the classes to 
v;hich they were assigned, even though only a few children 
in each class were identified as Title I children. In 
addition, the LEA's project application showed that the 
duties of the aides included activities benefiting the 

*■ « •) 
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entire schools, auah q<a cataloging, distributing, chucking, 
and maintaining inventorioa of all instructional maturials. 

4. Oklahoma - The Assistant State fJuperintonden t, State- 
Federal Program, and the Administrator, Compensatory 
Education disagroed with our clattsif ication of expendi- 
tures, and disagreed with our interpretation of general 
aid . 

HEW Audit Agency Comments ; General aid activities were pri- 
marily teachers, teacher aides, and professional support 
services. Budgeted expenditures for school year 1972/73 
wore $816,090, $885,313, and $741,217, respectively. One 
lea's project application stated that aides wc'.ld be used 
to reduce the routine clerical work of teachei.s. The general 
aid nature of their duties was confirwad during our visit to 
the LEA. The duties included general typing, collection of 
lunch money, bus duty, maintenance of time sheets and teacher 
registers, etc. At another LEA, counseling and attendance 
services were provided in target schools with Title I money, 
while the same cervices were financed with local funds in 
non-target schools. Another LEA used Title I funds to reduce 
the size of clatjses. For example, the second grade at ono 
school was divided into two classes — one with a Title I 
teacher and one v/ith a teacher paid with local funds. The 
two classes were about the same size and the same curriculum 
was used. 

5. Colorado - The Commissioner did not feel that the general 
aid in the school districts audited was nearly as high as 
reflected in the report. He believed that general aid projects 
identified by audit at mid-year could have been corrected 
before the close of school. In such cases the amounts 
reported as general aid would be overstated. The Commissioner 
also expressed concern with the categories used to report 
budgeted costs. He advised that some costs, such as in- 
service training, principals, and curriculum directors 
classified as administration/other, should have been classi- 
fied as instructional services. In addition, he stated that 
projects classified as low-priority--art , music, physical 
education, fine arts, and home economics--aro necessary to 
improve basic skills in reading, math and language develop- 
ment. 
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HKW Audit Agency Commonts ; The Conunissioncir • s comments 
concornincj low-priority activities and administrative 
and other expend iturtas do not nddroas the primary issues 
raised in our roviuw of projects in Colorado. Low- 
priority activities accounted for less than one percent 
of budgeted expenditures. Also, expenditures for adminis- 
tration and other activities were not out of line with 
amounts used in other States. General aid activities 
were primarily teacliors and teacher aides. Budyeted 
expenditures for tjohool yo^ir 19 72/73 were $1,140,855 
and $281,893, respectively. At one L1:-;a, for example, 
teacher aides were used to provide services meetincj 
district-wide needs rather than the special needs of 
educationally deprived children. About ]3 percent of 
the participants were either high school graduates or 
were over 21 years old and therefore ineligible for 
participation. About 40 percent of the participants 
were from non-target areas. At another LEA, Title I 
funds provided music teachers that served all first, 
second, and third grade children at several target schools. 

6. Georgia - SEA officials v;ould not respond in writing 
to our findings. The officials advised that they did not 
feel they were in a position to comment on whether they 
agreed or disagreed with the classification of any item 
or amount as general aid because they did not have first 
hand knowledge of the instances cited as constituting 
general aid in LEA projects. 

HKW Audit Agency Comments ; Budgeted expenditures for 
general aid activitio's amounted to $4, 648,248 for school 
year 1972/73. The primary categories of general aid 
activities and expenditures were: Teacher aides, 
$1,363,030; teachers and teacher supervisors, $2,031,079; 
and administrative and- other, $641,916. 

Two activities at one LEA exemplifies the use of ESEA 
Title I teacher supervisors and teacher aides for general 
aid purposes. The LEA, in its 1973 application, budgeted 
$629,400 for teacher supervisors and $963,300 for teacher 
aides. The teacher supervisors worked with entire faculties 
and the student bodies ratiicr than with teachers and children 
engaged in ESEA Title I activities. The teacher supervisor 
duties included coordinating instructions and school wide 
testing; assisting the librarian in selecting books and 
materials for the entire school; serving as an overall 
resource person for all teachers, pupils and parents; etc. 
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The duties of: the teachor aides wore described as asssisting 
teacher supervi^;ars and reqular classroom teachers in 
planning, orgnniiiing , coordinating, and evaluating the 
total instructional program for children of all ability 
levejls. Thia included preparing materials and bulletin 
boards, keeping records, and other clerical tasks. They 
also worked v/ith sciiool clubs and committees, assisted in 
general physical education classes, and helped supervise 
children on the playground and in the cafeteria. 

7. Ohio - Program activities in Ohio were cited as exemplary 
(se€!"Tracje 3). However, the Director, Division of Federal 
Assistance, did not agree with the budget categories used 

in the report. He took exception to several expenditures 
classified as administration/other and low-priority activities, 
stating that the expenditures should have been classified as 
supportive services. 

HEW Audit Agency Comments ; In view of the exemplary manner 
in which projects were 'conducted in Ohio, and since less 
than one percent of budgeted expenditureo were designated 
for low-priority activities, we have no further comments. 

8. Connecticut - The Title I Coordinator concurred with 
the report as it relates to Title I efforts over the past 
several years. 

9. llebraska - The Commissioner concurred with the consider- 
able progress made toward approving only those Title I 
projects that meet the special educational needs of educa- 
tionally deprived children. He advised that the SEA will 
continually seek improvements in the administration of the 
Title I program. 

10. Missouri - The Commissioner concurred with the reduction 
in Title 1 funds budgeted for projects with general aid type 
activities and projects meeting low-priority nonbasic educa- 
tional needs. He advised that Title I funds will be administered 
in a manner which will eliminate general aid type activities. 

11. Kansas - The Commissioner concurred in the improvements 
made by the SEA in approving projects and providing lead^^rship 
to the LEAS. He stated that the SEA will continue to upgrade 
the Title I programs by eliminating unnecessary support and 
general aid activities. 

s 
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12. Missiaaippi - The Titlti I Coordinator advised that 
examiriation ot the cjonoral format utiliised in reporting 
the data appeared to btj ruaiJonablo. He stated that some 
judgmont had to be exerciBed in determining hov; the data 
would be categorized, and while he could not attest to 
the accuracy of individual expenditures and their assign- 
ment to a particular category, it did appear that tiie data 
was generally representative of Title I program. 

13. Wisconsin - The Title I administrator raised several 
questions regarding the budget categories used to report 
project activity expenditures. Otherwise, he did not 
object to the report. 

14. Oregon - The Deputy Superintendent concurred with the 
findings but stated that general aid in Portland was dis- 
proportionately high compared to other school districts. 
He cited changes already made for closer scrutiny of 
Portland's applications and for monitoring oC all programs. 
A plan of action has been outlined to implement recommenda- 
tions which he believes will correct the general aid situa- 
tion. 
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